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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


AT  DEVIL’S  ISLAND.* 

The  days  dragged  on  sad  and  sorrow-  ordered  to  be  made  only  in  copies  of 
ful  during  the  first  period  of  my  captiv-  the  originals. 

ity  in  the  lies  du  Saint  I  received  Conformably  to  these  instructions  I 
every  few  months  a  few  of  the  books  was  shut  up  night  and  day  without  a 
which  were  sent  me  by  my  wife,  but  I  minute’s  exercise.  This  absolute  con- 
had  no  physical  occupation.  The  finement  was  continued  during  the 
nights  especially,  which  in  that  cli-  whole  time  needed  for  the  bringing  of 
mate  last  nearly  twelve  hours,  were  the  lumber  and  the  construction  of  the 
drearily  prolonged.  In  the  month  of  palisade;  that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  two 
July,  1895,  I  had  asked  permission  to  months  and  a  half.  The  heat  that  year 
buy  a  few  carpenter’s  tools;  a  categori-  was  particularly  torrid,  and  was  so 
cal  refusal  was  the  answer  from  the  great  in  the  hut  that  the  guards  made 
director  of  the  prison  service,  under  complaint  after  complaint,  declaring 
the  pretext  that  the  tools  might  afford  that  they  felt  their  heads  bursting.  It 
means  of  escape.  I  fail  to  see  myself  became  necessary  on  their  account  to 
escaping  on  a  carpenter’s  plane  from  have  their  quarters  in  the  shed  at- 
an  island  where  I  am  kept  under  scru-  tached  to  my  bouse  sprinkled  every 
tiny  night  and  day.  day  with  water.  As  for  myself  I  liter- 

In  the  autumn  of  1896,  the  rigime,  ally  melted, 
already  so  severe,  became  more  rigor-  Dating  from  the  6th  of  September,  I 
ous  still.  was  put  in  the  “double  boucle’’  at 

On  the  4th  of  September  my  jailers  night;  and  this  torment,  which  lasted 
received  from  M.  Lebon,  Minister  of  nearly  two  months,  was  of  the  follow- 
Colonies,  the  order  to  keep  me,  until  ing  description:  two  irons  in  the  form 
further  notice,  confined  to  my  hut  of  a  “U’’  were  fixed  by  their  lower 
through  the  twenty-four  hours,  with  parts  to  the  sides  of  the  bed.  In  these 
the  “double  boucle”  at  night;  to  sur-  irons  an  iron  bar  was  inserted,  and  to 
round  the  space  left  for  my  walk  close  this  were  fastened  two  boucles. 
around  ray  hut  with  a  solid  palisade.  At  the  extremity  of  the  bar,  on  one 
and  to  set  another  guard  in  my  but  in  side,  there  was  a  head,  and  at  the 
addition  to  the  one  already  there.  Be-  other  a  padlock,  so  that  the  bar  was 
sides  this,  they  withheld  all  letters  and  fastened  into  the  irons  and  consequent- 
packages  sent  to  me;  and  transmission  ly  to  the  bed.  Therefore,  when  my 
of  my  correspondence  was  henceforth  feet  were  inserted  in  the  two  rings, 

•FW  T-r.  Of  m,  Bx  Drtyfa.. 
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unchangeable  position  in  my  bed.  The 
torture  was  hardly  bearable  during 
those  tropical  nights.  Soon  also  the 
rings,  which  were  very  tight,  lacerated 
my  ankles. 

The  hut  was  surrounded  by  a  pali¬ 
sade  over  eight  feet  high,  and  distant 
not  quite  five  feet  from  it  The  pali¬ 
sade  was  much  higher  than  the  little 
grated  window  of  the  hut,  which  was 
hardly  three  and  a  half  feet  above  the 
ground.  Outside  of  this  first  palisade, 
which  was  one  of  defence,  was  a  sec¬ 
ond  one  built  quite  as  high,  and  that 
like  the  first  hid  everything  from  my 
sight  After  some  three  months  of  ab¬ 
solute  confinement  to  the  seventeen 
square  yards  of  my  hut,  I  received  per¬ 
mission  to  go  about  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  always  accompanied  by  the 
armed  guard,  in  the  little  plot  of 
ground  between  the  two  palisades. 
There  was  no  shadow  or  cloud,  the 
burning  sun  blazing  directly  overhead. 

Up  to  the  4th  of  September,  1896,  I 
had  occupied  my  hut  only  at  night  and 
during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day. 
Except  In  the  hours  which  I  gave  to 
my  little  walks  about  the  two  thou¬ 
sand  square  feet  of  the  island  which 
was  reserved  to  me,  I  often  sat  in  the 
shade  of  the  hut,  facing  the  sea;  and 
though  my  thoughts  were  sad  and  pre¬ 
occupied,  and  though  I  often  shook 
with  fever,  I  at  least  had  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  looking  upon  the  sea  and  letting 
my  eyes  wander  over  its  waves,  often 
feeling  my  soul  in  the  days  of  storm 
rise  up  with  its  furious  waters.  But 
from  the  4th  of  September,  1896,  the 
sight  of  the  sea  and  of  all  the  outer 
world  was  shut  off.  and  I  stifled  in  a 
hut  where  there  was  no  longer  air  or 
light. 

In  the  course  of  the  mcmth  of  June, 
1896,  I  had  had  violent  attacks  of 
fever,  followed  by  congestion  of  the 
brain.  During  one  of  these  nights  of 
pain  and  fever  I  tried  to  get  up  but  fell 
helpless  to  the  floor  and  lay  there  un¬ 


conscious.  The  guard  on  duty  had  to 
lift  me  up  limp  and  covered  with  blood. 
During  the  days  which  followed,  my 
stomach  refused  all  food.  I  grew  much 
thinner,  and  my  health  was  grievously 
shaken.  I  was  still  extremely  weak 
when  the  arbitrary  and  inhumane 
measures  of  the  month  of  September, 
1896,  were  taken;  and  as  a  result  I  had 
a  relapse.  It  was  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  that  I  thought  I  should  not  be 
able  to  go  further;  for  whatever  tlie 
will  and  energy  of  a  man  may  be,  hu¬ 
man  strength  has  a  limit,  and  this  limit 
bad  been  reached.  So  I  stopped  my 
diary  with  the  request  that  it  should 
be  given  to  my  wife.  It  was  just  as 
well,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  all  my 
papers  were  seized.  I  now  bad  in  my 
possession  only  a  limited  quantity  of 
paper,  each  sheet  numbered  and  signed 
as  before,  and  a  new  rule  provided  that 
as  each  sheet  was  written  on  it  should 
be  given  up,  and  until  it  was  handed 
over  I  could  obtain  no  further  supply. 

But  on  one  of  these  long  nights  of 
torture  when  riveted  to  my  bed,  with 
sleep  far  from  my  eyes,  I  sought  my 
guiding  star,  my  guide  in  moments  of 
supreme  resolve;  I  saw  all  at  once  the 
light  before  me  illuminating  for  me  my 
duty:  “To-day  less  than  ever  have  you 
the  right  to  desert  your  post,  less  than 
ever  have  you  the  right  to  shorten  even 
by  a  single  hour  your  wretched  life. 
Whatever  the  torments  they  inflict  on 
you,  you  must  march  forward  until 
they  throw  you  into  your  grave,  you 
must  stand  up  before  your  executioners 
as  long  as  you  have  a  shadow  of 
strength,  a  living  wreck  to  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  by  the  unassailable  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  soul  which  they  cannot 
reach.” 

Thereupon  I  resolved  to  keep  up  the 
struggle  with  more  energy  than  ever. 

******* 

I  quote  from  letters  received  from 
my  wife  the  following  passages:— 
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“Paris,  November  12,  1896. 

“I  have  Just  received  your  good  let¬ 
ters  of  the  3d  and  5th  of  October.  I 
am  still  under  their  Influence  and  hap¬ 
py  to  have  abandoned  myself  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  sweet  emotions  which 
your  words  cause  me.  I  pray  you,  my 
beloved  husband,  do  not  think  of  my 
grief  or  of  the  suffering  I  may  endure. 
.\s  I  have  said  to  you  already,  do  not 
consider  me  at  all,  for  my  heart  would 
be  wrung  did  I  add  by  my  complaints 
one  single  pang  to  your  torments.  You 
need  all  your  strength,  all  your  cour¬ 
age,  to  hold  out  In  this  moral  struggle, 
and  to  maintain  yourself  against  the 
physical  strain  of  the  climate  anu  all 
the  privations  which  are  imposed  upon 
you.” 

“Paris,  November  24,  1896. 

“I  wish  I  could  come  and  talk  with 
you  every  day.  .  .  .  But  what  is  the 
use  of  repeating  always  the  same 
thing?  I  know  very  well  that  my  let¬ 
ters  are  all  alike,  but  they  are  all 
steeped  in  the  same  idea— the  only  idea 
that  Alls  us  all,  and  that  in  which  cen¬ 
tre  our  own  lives,  those  of  our  children, 
and  the  future  of  the  whole  family. 
Like  you,  I  can  give  myself  up  to  but 
one  thing,  to  your  rehabilitation.  Apart 
from  this  flxed  idea  which  haunts  me, 
nothing  interests,  nothing  touches 
me.  ... 

Lucie.” 

Then  in  February:— 

“Paris,  December  15,  1896. 

“I  was  in  hopes  of  receiving  again 
this  month  some  letters  from  you.  I 
looked  forward  with  joy  to  the  good 
talks  we  should  have.  But  not  a  word. 
So  I  have  taken  up  your  letters  of  the 
month  of  October  and  read  and  re¬ 
read  them. 

Lucie.” 

“Paris.  December  25,  1896. 

“Once  again  I  am  going  to  send  off 


my  mail  for  you,  with  bitter  chagrin 
that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  news 
you  long  for,  the  news  which  we  all 
await  anxiously.  I  know  this  eter¬ 
nal  lengthening  out  of  your  sorrows 
will  be  for  you  a  new  disappointment- 
that  is  why  1  am  doubly  distressed. 
.  .  .  Poor  dear!  my  heart  sickens  at  the 
thought  that  our  utmost  exertions  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  shorten  your 
torment  by  a  single  instant. 

Lucie.” 

In  March,  1897,  they  made  me  wait 
until  the  28th  of  the  month  for  my 
wife’s  letters  of  .January.  For  the  flrst 
time  mere  copies  of  her  letters  were 
handed  to  me.  How  far  this  text,  writ¬ 
ten  out  by  a  hired  clerk,  represented 
the  original,  is  a  question  I  cannot  an¬ 
swer. 

I  felt  keenly  this  new  outrage  coming 
after  so  many  otliers,  but  though  it 
wounded  me  to  the  depths  of  my  soul, 
nothing  could  weaken  my  determina¬ 
tion. 

I  wrote  to  my  wife:- 

“lies  du  Salut,  March  28,  1897. 

“I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  two 
January  letters  from  you.  You  com¬ 
plain  that  I  do  not  write  more  at 
length;  but  I  sent  you  many  letters 
towards  the  end  of  January.  Perhaps 
by  this  time  they  have  reached  you. 

“You  ask  me  again,  dear  Lucie,  to 
tell  you  about  myself.  Ah!  I  cannot. 
When  one’s  sufferings  are  so  sharp  and 
one’s  soul  so  utterly  miserable,  one 
cannot  bear  to  think,  though  that  is  all 
one  can  do.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I 
have  not  always  been  self-con  trolled. 
At  times  it  was  more  than  I  could  en¬ 
dure  alone;  such  absolute  isolation  is 
terrible.  But  to-day,  darling,  as  yester¬ 
day,  let  us  put  recriminations  behind 
us.  This  life  is  nothing.  A  pure  soul 
that  has  a  sacred  duty  to  fulfll  must 
rise  above  suffering.  Have  courage; 
have  courage!  Look  straight  before 
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you,  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  but  steadfastly  to  the  end.  I 
know  well  that  you,  too,  are  hut  hu¬ 
man.  Yet  w'hen  grief  becomes  too 
great  w'ben  trials  still  to  come  seem 
too  hard  for  you  to  bear,  look 
Into  the  faces  of  our  children  and 
say  to  yourself  that  you  must 
live,  to  be  with  them  and  care 
for  them  until  the  day  when  our 
country  shall  acknowledge  what  I  have 
been  and  am. 

“What  I  wish  to  repeat  to  you  with 


a  voice  that  you  must  always  hear  is 
‘Courage,  courage!'  Your  patience, 
your  resolution,  that  of  all  of  os,  must 
never  tire  until  the  full  truth  is  re- 
veaied. 

“I  cannot  fill  my  letters  full  enough 
of  the  love  that  my  heart  holds  for  you 
all.  That  I  have  been  able  to  with¬ 
stand  so  much  agony  of  soul,  such  mis¬ 
ery  and  strain,  is  because  I  have  drawn 
strength  from  the  thought  of  you  and 
the  children. 

Alfred.” 


“THE  DOMESTIC  PROBLEM  SOLVED  HERE.”* 


The  rooms  were  full,  and  the  man¬ 
ager  was  so  happy  that  she  was  more 
than  good-natured.  The  originality 
that  had  led  her  to  select  for  her  office 
the  ingenious  title  by  which  it  was  now 
known  had  developed  in  all  branches 
of  her  business,  and  the  Domestic 
Problem  Solved  was  a  cheerful  suc¬ 
cess. 

One  day  in  early  January  a  brown¬ 
haired  lady  in  a  brown  cloth  suit,  with 
brown  eyes  to  match,  presented  herself 
at  the  establishment  which  bore  this 
extraordinary  name.  Nobody  paid  any 
particular  attention  to  her,  and  she 
looked  leisurely  about  her.  She  found 
herself  in  a  large,  light  room  covered 
with  a  tapestry  carpet,  punctuated 
sparsely  with  plush  furniture,  and  dec¬ 
orated  with  a  single  photograph,  large 
in  size  and  pronounced  in  character. 
This  was  a  copy  of  Millet’s  Noon,  a 
picture  less  well  known  than  many  by 
this  artist,  and  portraying  the  figure 
of  a  peasant  woman,  worked  to  utter 
exhaustion,  fallen  on  the  grass,  and 
her  face  buried  in  her  nerveless 
arms. 

*  The  SneoeMora  of  Mmt  the  Flnt.  By  Elisa¬ 
beth  Btoait  Pbelpo  Ward.  Oopyrlgbt,  IMl. 
Hoo«htoa.  MiaUn  A  Oo.  Prtee  flAO. 


The  lady  in  the  brown  suit  stood  for 
a  time  unnoticed  in  the  crowded  room. 
She  soon  perceived  that  other  ladies 
were  standing  in  groups  before  a  desk 
behind  which  the  manager,  brisk  and 
bright,  received  their  applications. 

The  lady  in  the  brown  suit  observed 
the  eyes  of  several  of  the  women  who 
were  presumably  candidates  for  domes¬ 
tic  situations,  wandering  to  the  Millet 
peasant  on  the  wall. 

“That’s  how  they  do  it,”  said  a  two- 
hundred-pound  Canadian,  pointing  to 
the  picture.  “I  was  that  way  mostly 
at  my  last  situation— worked  to  skin 
and  bone.  I  mean  to  take  it  easy  this 
time.” 

The  lady  with  the  brown  eyes  came 
on  to  the  manager’s  desk.  She  was  po¬ 
litely  received— the  manners  of  the 
manager  were  unexceptionable— and  re¬ 
quested  to  explain  her  errand  as  brief¬ 
ly  as  possible. 

“Our  women  do  not  like  to  be  kept 
waiting,”  said  the  manager.  “Their 
time  is  valuable—” 

“And  the  ladles?”  queried  she  of  the 
brown  eyes.  “What  about  our  time?” 

“A  lady  belongs  to  the  leisure  class¬ 
es,”  was  the  swift  reply.  “Your  wishes, 
please?” 
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Mrs.  Hollis  defined  them.  The  brows 
of  the  manager  contracted  a  little. 

“The  general  housework  girl,  madam, 
Is  out  of  date,”  she  answered  promptly. 
“She  will  soon  be  an  extinct  variety. 
But  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you. 
Your  name?” 

“Mrs.  George  Hollis.” 

“Residence?” 

“Sweet  Home.” 

“I’m  sorry  for  you,”  observed  the 
manager,  laying  down  her  pencil. 
“Street?” 

“Peach  Street.” 

“Too  far  out.  Age?” 

“Excuse  me!”  stammered  therlady. 

“Good  health?”  proceeded  the  man¬ 
ager.  “Sweet  temper?  Good  disposi¬ 
tion?  How  many  children?  How 
much  company?  Do  the  outing  shirts 
go  out?  How  large  a  wash?  How 
many  evenings  out  do  you  take  a  week? 
How  many  afternoons?” 

“I  do  not  think  I  understand,”  began 
Mrs.  Hollis.  But  the  manager  of  the 
Domestic  Problem  Solved  went  on 
firmly:— 

“How  long  have  you  been  without  a 
girl?  Why  did  the  last  one  leave  you? 
How  many  have  you  had  this  winter? 
What  are  your  qualifications  to  fill  the 
position  of  employer?  What  are  your 
references,  please?” 

“My  what?  I  lost  the  word.” 

“Your  references.  We  do  not  place 
ladies  on  our  lists  without  referen¬ 
ces.” 

Mrs.  Hollis  turned,  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  place  without  trusting  her¬ 
self  to  reply,  when  the  pungent  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  emergency  smote  her  like 
uncorked  ammonia,  and  she  contrived 
to  control  herself  so  as  to  answer  calm¬ 
ly:— 

“My  husband  is  a  professional  man— 
a  teacher.” 

“Ah!  That  is  promising.  A  college 
professor,  perhaps?  The  title  goes  a 
great  way  with  our  clients.  Not  a  pro¬ 
fessor?  That’s  a  pity.  I  could  have 


given  you  quite  a  wide  choice,”  com¬ 
plained  the  manager. 

“Mr  Hollis  Is  principal  of  the  high 
school  of  our  city,”  observed  the  lady, 
not  without  some  rising  altitude  of 
manner,  which  the  woman  of  business 
was  swift  to  perceive. 

“For  people  of  position,”  she  has¬ 
tened  to  say  suavely,  “some  of  our  diffi¬ 
culties  are  removed,  provided,”  slie 
added,  “that  the  style  of  living  corre¬ 
sponds.  What  is  your  style  of  living? 
Do  you  have  Wilton  carpets?  How 
much  did  you  give  for  your  lace  cur¬ 
tains?  A  good  deal  of  brlc-ft-brac? 
Portieres?  Chandeliers?  That  kind  of 
thing?” 

“I  have  not  a  lace  curtain  in  my 
house,”  replied  Mrs.  Hollis,  “and  our 
carpets  are  straw  or  ingrain.  We  have 
no  brlc-ft-brac  to  speak  of  and  no  por¬ 
tieres  or  chandeliers,  whether  you 
spoke  of  them  or  not.” 

The  manager  shook  her  head  doubt¬ 
fully,  but  hurried  on  to  say:— 

“Perhaps  your  domestic  references 
may  compensate.  What  are  your  do¬ 
mestic  references?” 

“I  am  very  dull;  1  fall  to  follow  you.” 

“I  mean  what  references  have  you 
from  previous  employees?  We  find 
these  very  valuable.  They  outweigh 
everything  else.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  the  customer 
with  unsmiling  dignity  “that  we  have 
neither  of  us  the  time  for  this  kind  of 
farce.” 

“But  I  am  quite  In  earnest,”  urged 
the  manager  of  the  Domestic  Problem 
Solved,  with  evident  sincerity.  “You 
are  not  up  to  the  new  methods.  You 
are  behind  the  times.  This  office  keeps 
abreast  of  them.  Have  you  nothing  at 
all?  Is  there  no  cook  or  second  girl 
to  whom  you  could  refer  me?” 

“There  is  the  wife  of  a  plumber  who 
used  to  live  in  the  city  of  Boston,”  ad¬ 
mitted  Mrs.  Hollis,  who  was  now  in¬ 
clined  to  make  the  best  of  the  Joke. 
“He  has  started  a  branch  business  in 
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New  York,”  continued  the  Bostonian. 
“I  think  she  would  give  me  a  reference 
if  I  asked  her  for  one.” 

“Name?” 

“Mrs.  John  Donahue.” 

“Ah!  The  well-known  firm  of  Dona¬ 
hue  &  Connelly?  Excellent!  Nothing 
could  be  better.  I  will  consult  her  at 
once.  How  long  was  she  with  you?” 

“Thirteen  years.” 

“No  further  reference  is  necessary, 
madam,”  returned  the  manager  unex¬ 
pectedly,  “We  should  call  this  A  No. 
1— Ladles,”  she  said  loudly,  addressing 


the  women  who  sat  in  the  plush  chairs, 
“here  is  a  person  whose  last  cook 
stayed  with  her  thirteen  years.  How 
many  of  you  would  like  the  place?” 

Fourteen  women  rose.  The  big  Ca¬ 
nadian  was  at  their  head.  The  custom¬ 
er,  flushed  with  her  momentary  suc¬ 
cess,  indicated  by  a  motion  of  her  eye¬ 
lids  that  she  declined  the  services  of 
the  Canadian. 

“Your  Millet  has  made  a  revolution¬ 
ist  of  her,”  she  said.  “Give  me  that 
German  girl  with  the  soft  eyes.” 


HOMEWARD  BOUND !  * 


When  Jim  left  Chicago  the  smoke 
bung  low  over  the  roofs  of  the  city, 
and  the  engines  crept  about  in  the 
darkness  like  timid  kine.  The  Colorado 
express  was  two  hours  getting  outside 
the  city  limits,  but  when  he  woke  the 
mountaineer  was  made  glad  by  the 
vivid  prairie  sunshine.  The  train  was 
rushing  through  rich  pastures  and  be¬ 
tween  the  waving  green  blades  of  sol¬ 
dierly  corn.  The  shaven  stubble  of 
garnered  wheat-fields  was  like  mottled 
velvet  to  the  eye.  It  was  all  good  to 
see,  but  Jim  was  impatient  for  the 
mountains.  The  next  day  in  Kansas 
was  a  long  day,  but  signs  of  home 
thickened  hour  by  hour. 

When  he  reached  First  View,  Jim 
rushed  out  on  the  platform  to  see  if  the 
Spanish  Peaks  were  in  sight,  and  when 
he  located  their  faint  outlines  in  the 
sky,  he  took  off  bis  bat  to  them  and 
yelled  like  a  Comanche:  “Whoo-whoop! 
there  she  rises!”  and  turning,  waved 
his  hand  in  good-by  to  the  low  coun¬ 
try. 

As  he  neared  the  majestic  wall,  over 
whose  tops  the  sun  was  setting,  every 

*  Her  Moantain  Lorer.  Bj  Hamlin  Garland. 
Ooprrlght,  1901.  The  Oentaty  Oo.  Price  $1.B0. 


vestige  of  his  gloom  and  bitterness 
swept  away.  The  mountain-peaks  clari¬ 
fied  bis  brain  as  the  wind  from  the 
pass  blew  the  miasma  of  the  low  coun¬ 
try  from  his  garments.  His  eyes  re¬ 
sumed  their  quizzical  humor  anu  his 
words  regained  the  full  flavor  of  the 
West  He  spent  an  hour  on  the  plat¬ 
form  with  two  very  plain  old  women 
from  Massachusetts,  explaining  the 
habits  of  wolves  and  prairie-dogs,  and 
pointing  out  the  peaks  which  thickened 
along  the  horizon  line;  and  in  the 
smoking  room  he  became  the  centre  of 
interest  When  alone  he  sang  with  a 
yowl  like  a  mountain-lion. 

At  Silver  City  he  was  forced  to  wait 
six  hours  for  the  narrow  guage  train; 
but  be  did  not  mind  that,  for  he  was 
again  in  the  land  of  the  Mexican  sad¬ 
dle,  the  cow-boy  and  the  miner.  He 
walked  the  streets,  glad  of  every  sign 
of  home.  The  windows  filled  with  som¬ 
breros,  spurs  and  pack-saddles;  the  po¬ 
nies  standing  with  drooping  beads,  and 
slanting,  tired  hips,  their  reins  dan¬ 
gling;  the  crowds  of  young  men  in  and 
about  the  saloons;  the  boxes  of  ore  in 
real-estate  windows— all  these  gave 
him  serene  joy.  They  were  all  proof 
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that  he  was  not  dreaming— that  he  was 
in  very  truth  homeward  bound. 

When  he  found  himself  in  the  little 
sleeping-car,  and  fairly  doubled  into 
bis  berth,  he  gave  a  sigh  of  keen  pleas¬ 
ure  and  said: 

“When  I  look  out  again  I’ll  be  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Christo  range.” 

Several  times  during  the  night  he 
woke  to  feel  the  train  moving  slowly 
on  a  sharp  curve,  the  two  little  engines 
panting  like  tired  dogs,  and  said  to 
liimself:  “We’re  on  the  Elk  Horn 
grade,”  or,  “This  must  be  the  approach 
to  the  tunnel.” 

The  air  grew  keener,  crisper  each 
moment,  and  raising  the  curtain  of  his 
berth,  he  peered  out  at  the  giant  domes 
iooming  somberly  against  the  cloudless 
sky  blazing  with  low-hung  stars.  Lon¬ 
don  was  a  smudge  of  low  mist.  New 
York  a  miasmatic  swamp,  and  Chicago 
a  storm  of  dangerous  traffic,  as  he 
looked  backward  and  downward  upon 
them  in  imagination. 

“It’s  a  wonder  I  ever  got  back  alive,” 
he  said,  thinking  of  the  multiple  dan¬ 
gers  of  his  journey.  “But  here  I  am, 
and  here  I  stay.” 

From  Junction  City  (which  lay  squat 
on  the  hot  sand  of  the  level  valley)  he 
could  see  the  clouds  circling  over  his 
mountains,  and  his  heart  yearned  for 
the  rain-wet  trail  which  ran  to  his  cab¬ 
in  and  to  the  mine.  It  was  hot  noon¬ 
day,  and  the  gleam  of  the  snow -in  the 
gulches  lured  him  with  such  power  he 
could  scarcely  endure  the  wait  for  din¬ 
ner.  The  water  was  singing  below  his 
door,  the  squirrels  were  barking,  the 
camp  birds  and  Jays  were  disputing, 
and  down  below  the  purple  valleys 
wound  away  into  silence. 

At  last  he  found  himself  on  the 
“spur”  and  driving  straight  toward  the 
cloudy  mountainJand  whose  ragged 
peaks  rose  nearly  fifteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  the  narrow-guage 
car  were  men  he  knew,  and  they  all 
seemed  glad  to  see  him. 


“How  did  you  come  out  on  your  Lon¬ 
don  trip,  Jim?”  one  man  asked  in 
friendiy  directness. 

“All  right,  I  reckon.  I  got  my  man.” 

“Don’t  sell  too  cheap,”  said  his  friend 
significantly. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  going  on  in  the  Ella  Grace.  You 
know  that  stock  was  hard  to  sell  at  ten 
when  you  left.” 

“Yes;  I  didn’t  want  it  at  that.” 

“Well,  it’s  fifty-five  now.” 

“Whew!”  whistled  Jim.  “What’s 
up?” 

“Somebody’s  quietly  buying  in  the 
stock,  I  hear.  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  it.  Ask  Sam  Cuyler,  I  hear  that 
they’ve  tapped  the  vein  that  is  in  the 
Concordia.  If  they  have— I  say  if  they 
have—” 

“Any  clue  to  the  buyer?” 

“Well,  they  say  that  Cuyler  is  doing 
the  buying  himself  through  agents. 
Mind  you,  that  is  only  what  I  hear. 
Meanwhile  the  ore  makes  no  showing.” 

Jim  mused.  “I  see  his  game.  He 
wants  to  control  the  stock  before  he 
makes  any  showing.  I’m  much  obliged, 
Tom.  I  reckon  I  got  home  about  the 
right  time.” 

“You’re  in  line  on  that  vein,  all  right. 
It  cuts  right  through  the  hill.” 

“That’s  been  my  calculation  all 
along.” 

Jim  was  doubly  anxious  now  to  reach 
home.  It  was  well  towards  sunset 
when  the  laboring  engines  climbed  into 
the  little  fiat  where  the  Grizzly  Bear 
roared  over  Its  shallows,  and  stopped 
In  the  midst  of  Wagon  Wheel  to  rest. 
The  mighty  walls,  soaring  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  town,  were  lighted  with 
the  golden  glow  of  the  sun,  which  had 
already  left  the  top  of  the  secondary 
peaks.  The  broad  fields  of  snow  were 
rosy  pink;  the  grassy  slopes  glowed 
with  opalescent  lights;  and  one  or  two 
great,  solitary  white  clouds  seemed  to 
stand  on  edge  behind  Ouray,  waiting 
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in  the  deep  blue  sky.  Jim  lifted  his 
eyes  and  took  a  good  look  at  the  peaks 
he  loved,  and  then  struck  out  up  the 
street  with  long  strides.  He  had  fin¬ 
ished  sauntering;  he  was  going  to 
work. 

*«**«•* 

As  he  climbed  his  heart  grew  gay.  On 
the  yellow  roads  the  groaning  brakes 
of  great  ore-wagons  could  be  heard. 
Droves  of  burros  pattered  along,  each 
with  his  two  sacks  of  ore,  his  head  held 
low,  his  ears  fiapping.  The  imperious 
or  jovial  calls  of  the  drivers  echoed 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  shaking  the  miner’s 
heart  with  wordless  joy. 

The  air  was  marvellously  fresh  and 
soft  and  clear.  The  cafion  water  called 
huskily  from  its  deep,  cold  shadow,  but 
on  the  opposite  peak  the  setting  sun 
still  lay  warm  and  red.  High  in  the 
blue  air,  close  to  a  cloud,  a  couple  of 
eagles  were  at  play.  Jim  was  coming 
to  his  own.  London  was  at  the  other 
side  of  the  world;  Chicago  was  lost  in 
the  shadows  of  the  low  country. 

Darkness  came  on  swiftly,  and  the 
mountain  world  grew  ever  more  mys¬ 
terious  and  alluring.  The  voice  of  the 
stream  grew  mightier  and  mightier, 
till  it  seemed  to  fill  the  cafion 
as  the  voice  of  a  Hon  resounds 
in  a  cavern,  imperious,  insistent, 
unremitting.  As  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  rested  on  the  highest  peaks, 
they  blazed  with  light  as  though  on  fire 
from  within,  and  became  twin  brothers 


of  the  mighty  clouds  that  hung  motion¬ 
less  above  them. 

Jim  noticed  with  disgust  that  his 
legs  ached  and  his  breath  came  with 
an  effort.  “The  low  country  has  taken 
the  tuck  out  o’  me,”  he  said.  “Good 
thing  I’m  back.” 

In  the  old  days  he  could  walk  tliat 
ever-mounting  trail  in  two  hours,  with 
a  pack  on  his  back;  now  he  was  breath¬ 
ing  hard  with  nothing  but  his  coat  to 
carry,  and  was  falling  behind  his 
schedule  besides.  Though  his  limbs 
grew  weary  his  senses  were  alert.  He 
heard  every  insect,  every  bird,  and  the 
odors  of  the  plants  and  fiowers  came 
to  his  nostrils  with  infinite  suggestion. 
He  had  never  before  been  absent  from 
the  wild  things  of  earth  for  a  single 
day,  and  his  eyes  and  ears  were  avid 
of  the  good,  familiar  sights  and  sounds. 
As  he  hurried  on,  he  passed  mine  after 
mine.  He  knew  every  light;  that  was 
the  Commodore,  that  was  the  Nortli 
Star,  and  that  was  the  Ella  Grace.  His 
mine  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kick¬ 
ing  Horse,  which  entered  the  Grizzly 
Bear  at  right  angles  just  below  timber- 
line. 

There  was  no  light  as  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  cabin;  Bill  had  gone  to 
bed.  A  coyote  leaped  away  from  me 
door,  where  he  had  been  sniffing  for 
bones,  and  scampered  up  the  trail. 

Jim  hammered  on  the  door.  “Hello, 
the  house!  Hello!  Open  up!  I  want 
to  stay  all  night.” 
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Mr.  Henry  James  is  at  the  pains  to 
deny  a  published  report  that  be  con¬ 
templates  making  his  home  in  this 
country. 

The  German  Reichstag  has  adopted 
the  copyright  bill,  which  prolongs  au¬ 


thors’  rights  on  dramatic  and  musical 
productions  from  thirty  to  fifty  years. 

In  1667  John  Milton  sold  his  manu¬ 
script  of  “Paradise  Lost”  at  $25  for  tlie 
first  1,300  copies.  In  1681,  his  widow 
sold  out  all  rights  in  the  book  for  $40. 
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Last  month  a  single  copy  of  the  first 
edition  sold  in  Nev  York  for  ^830. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright  is  writing  a  new 
biography  of  Charles  Dickens  which 
will  contain,  it  is  said,  a  good  deal  of 
hitherto  unpublished  information  re¬ 
lating  to  the  novelist’s  early  life. 

William  R.  Jenkins  of  New  York  has 
added  M.  Edmond  About’s  “La  Fille 
du  Chamolne’’  and  “L’Album  du  Regi¬ 
ment”  to  his  series  of  “Contes  Cholsis.” 
There  are  explanatory  notes  in  English 
by  G.  Castegnier. 

A  recently  published  “History  of 
English  Literature”  makes  a  curious 
slip  In  stating  that  Mr.  Philip  James 
Bailey,  author  of  “Festus,”  died  in 
1856.  Mr.  Bailey  is  still  living  at  Not¬ 
tingham,  England,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  publish  a  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  Maud  Going’s  “With 
the  Wild  Flowers,”  a  clear  and  simply- 
written  description  of  familiar  “flower 
friends  and  foes,”  illustrated  with  nu¬ 
merous  drawings,  and  constituting  a 
useful  guide  to  any  one  who  walks  the 
fields  and  woods. 

Among  American  contributions  to 
literary  history,  which  have  recently 
been  republished  in  England  are  Profes¬ 
sor  Kuno  Francke’s  “History  of  Ger¬ 
man  Literature,”  Professor  Louns- 
bury’s  “History  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage”  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Pancoast’s  “In¬ 
troduction  to  English  Literature.” 

According  to  “The  Chicago  Tribune,” 
the  author  of  “The  Bread-winners,” 
the  stirring  trade-union  novel  which 
aroused  so  much  comment  when  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  in  1883,  was  Miss 
Ida  Harris  of  Champaign,  Ill.,  who 
died  recently.  The  story  has  usually 
been  ascribed  to  John  Hay,  and  it  will 


require  positive  evidence  to  establish 
the  claim  that  it  was  the  first  work 
of  au  unknown  woman. 

“The  Creed  of  the  Presbyterians”  by 
the  Rev.  Egbert  W.  Smith,  D.D.,  is  a 
contribution  to  the  current  discussion 
of  the  subject  from  the  conservative 
point  of  view.  The  writer  is  not  per¬ 
turbed  by  modern  attacks  upon  Cal¬ 
vinism,  but  enters  the  lists  in  its  de¬ 
fence  with  good  courage  and  unques¬ 
tioned  sincerity.  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  is  to  cele¬ 
brate  this  month  the  five  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Its  founda¬ 
tion  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  A 
Memorial  Album  has  been  prepared  In 
this  counection,  to  which  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  graduates  of  the 
University,  among  them  Professor 
James  Bryce,  Principal  Rainy,  the 
Master  of  Balliol.  Mr.  John  Buchan 
and  a  host  of  others,  have  contributed. 

The  Century  Co.  showed  their  confi¬ 
dence  In  Miss  Runkle’s  story,  “The 
Helmet  of  Navarre,”  by  printing  a  first 
edition  of  one  hundred  thousand  copies. 
It  is  often  questioned  whether  or  no 
the  serial  publication  of  a  story  Injures 
its  sale  in  book  form.  It  will  ue  re¬ 
membered  that  “To  Have  and  to  Hold” 
as  well  as  the  “Helmet  of  Navarre” 
appeared  first  serially,  with  no  detri¬ 
mental  influence  upon  the  later  sale, 
but  rather  the  contrary. 

“Mr.  Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny”  were 
tame  robins,  and  they  spent  five  happy 
years  in  voluntary  captivity  with  the 
kindest  of  warders,  who  tells  their 
story  in  charming  fashion,  in  a  little 
volume  published  by  the  Baker  &  Tay¬ 
lor  Co.,  and  dedicated  to  the  Audobon 
Societies.  Simply  and  brightly  writ¬ 
ten,  and  full  of  fresh  incident,  the  book 
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can  be  read  aloud  to  the  delight  of 
very  young  children,  while  maturer 
bird-lovers  will  thank  Effie  Bignell  for 
so  faithful  and  sympathetic  an  account 
of  personal  experiences  quite  out  of  the 
everyday  order. 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Kenyon’s  “First  Years 
in  Handicraft”  is  a  really  practical 
and.  sensible  attempt  to  teach  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  what,  in  its  more 
ambitious  forms,  is  known  as  “manual 
training.”  The  materials  needed  are 
of  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive 
sort;  a  pencil,  ruler  and  shears  are  all 
the  tools  required;  and  the  explana¬ 
tions  are  so  clear  and  are  so  elucidated 
with  drawings  and  models  that  young 
children,  at  home  or  at  school,  will  find 
delight  and  profit  in  the  various  forms 
of  construction  described.  The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co. 

“The  Clianging  View-Point  in  Re¬ 
ligious  Thought”  is  a  title  which  hap¬ 
pily  expresses  the  purpose  which  the 
Rev.  Henry  Thomas  Colestock  has  in 
view  in  the  little  volume  so  named;  the 
purpose,  namely,  of  adapting  the  state¬ 
ment  of  religious  belief  to  the  changed 
point  of  view  compelled  by  modern 
scholarship.  The  book  Is  written  for 
the  laity,  for  parents  and  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  rather  than  theolo¬ 
gians,  and  there  is  wisdom  in  the  coun¬ 
sel  which  the  author  gives  against  en¬ 
cumbering  the  faith  of  the  young  with 
outgrown  and  unessential  ideas,  the 
compulsory  abandonment  of  which,  at 
a  later  stage  of  development,  may 
sliake  the  foundations  of  faith  itself. 
E.  B.  Treat  &  Co. 

It  should  be  easy  in  these  days  when 
historical  romance  enjoys  so  wide  a 
popularity,  even  when  written  by  nov¬ 
ices,  and  turning  upon  comparatively 
unimportant  episodes,  to  lure  the  rend¬ 
er  to  a  perusal  of  George  Croly’s  really 


noble  story  of  “Salathlel,  the  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew;”  the  more  so  when  presented 
with  all  modern  attractions  of  typog¬ 
raphy  and  illustration.  This  is  what 
the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  have  essayed 
to  do  in  the  volume  entitled 
“Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come”— 
the  words  in  which  the  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew  learned  his  doom  from  tlie 
lips  of  the  suffering  Christ.  There 
could  be  no  more  appalling  tragedy 
than  this  of  a  compulsory  Immortality 
among  the  scenes  of  earth;  and  the 
legend  has  had  a  haunting  influence 
upon  many  imaginations.  Never  has 
it  been  more  strikingly  told  than  in 
Croly’s  romance;  and  the  present  pub¬ 
lishers  have  done  a  service  in  reviving 
it  in  a  dress  to  attract  readers,  and 
decorated  with  twenty  full-page  il¬ 
lustrations  by  T.  de  Thulstrup, 

There  are  only  sixteen  ballads  and 
lyrics,  all  told,  in  the  slender  volume, 
named  from  the  opening  poem,  “For 
Charlie’s  Sake,”  by  John  Williamson 
Palmer.  But  there  is  more  real  poetry 
than  in  many  stout  and  ambitious 
books  of  verse.  That  a  writer  capable 
of  writing  so  well  should  have  written 
so  little  is  perhaps  the  most  amazing 
thing;  but  the  reader  will  be  glad  to 
have  such  stirring  ballads  as  “The 
Fight  at  the  San  .Jacinto”  and  “Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson’s  Way”  and  so  musical 
a  lyric  as  “Theodora,”  presented  in  this 
slight  and  attractively  printed  volume. 
The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

Mr.  John  Murray,  the  English  pub¬ 
lisher  of  “An  Englishwoman’s  Love- 
Letters,”  has  been  so  irritated  by  the 
criticisms  passed  upon  him  for  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  deliberate  deception  of  the 
public,  that  he  writes  to  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser,  making  the 
following  explanation:— 

The  MS.  was  brought  to  me  last  sum¬ 
mer  by  an  Intermediary,  without  ex¬ 
planation  or  comment.  I  read  the  MS. 
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and,  having  assured  myself  that  I 
could  publish  it  without  harm  to  any 
one,  I  undertook  to  do  so.  I  assured 
the  intermediary  that  from  Internal 
evidence  I  did  not  believe  the  letters, 
as  they  stood,  to  have  passed  as  an 
actual  correspondence,  but  I  had  not 
then,  nor  have  I  now,  any  direct  or 
authoritative  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  work.  You  assume  that 
the  authorship  is  now  an  open  secret. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  case,  or 
that  the  true  facts  have  appeared  in 
any  quarter;  but  on  this  point,  I  can¬ 
not  give  any  definite  information,  for 
1  have  none  to  give. 

I  have  never  seen  the  owner  or  own¬ 
ers  of  the  originals,  nor  have  I  at  any 
time  had  any  direct  communication 
with  him,  her  or  them  on  the  subject. 

Helen  Campbell  has  poured  into  “Bal- 
lantyne”  the  material  for  two  entirely 
distinct  novels,  and  the  book  has  lost 
rather  than  gained  by  her  lavishness. 
The  romance  of  the  two  lovers,  who 
seem  destined  to  be  kept  indefinitely 
apart  by  her  preference— a  “conscien¬ 
tious”  preference— for  England  as  the 
scene  of  their  life-work,  and  his — equal¬ 
ly  conscientious— for  America,  would 
have  made  a  bright  and  pretty  story  by 
itself,  and  the  clever  bits  of  description 
and  satire  which  the  writer  under¬ 
stands  so  well  how  to  Introduce  would 
have  sufladently  diversified  it.  The  ex¬ 
periment  in  community  life— a  little 
after  the  Brook  Farm  order— with  the 
complex  and  morbid  personality  of  its 
leader,  could  have  been  expanded  into 
a  powerful,  if  unpleasant  psychologi¬ 
cal  study.  As  it  stands,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  book  is  given  to  an  in¬ 
cident  which  is  neither  relevant  nor 
representative,  and  the  effect  is  disap¬ 
pointing.  Idttle,  Brown  &  Co. 

Readers  who  enjoy  a  bright,  clean, 
wholesome  and  not  over  long  historical 
romance  should  have  learned  before 
now  to  watch  the  announcements  of 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co,  with  cheerful  an¬ 
ticipations.  “Garcllaso,”  their  latest 


publication  in  this  line,  is  a  story  of  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
Moorish  paladins,  persecuted  Jews,  stu¬ 
dious  and  free-thinking  Germans  and 
adventurers  setting  out  with  Columbus 
for  the  New  World  all  figure  pictu¬ 
resquely  in  its  pages.  Garcilaso  him¬ 
self  is  a  Spanish  cavalier,  intensely 
loyal  to  his  church,  but  going  to  tlie 
dungeons  of  her  Inquisition  to  avoid 
beti’aying  his  love,  who  is  discovered 
to  be  at  heart  a  heretic  of  the  Vaudois. 
His  character  is  an  admirable  one,  and 
the  touch  of  humor  with  which  it  is 
depicted  adds  to  its  attractiveness. 
The  rival  heroines,  too,  are  well  drawn, 
and  the  human  interest  throughout  is 
not  unduly  subordinated  to  the  plot. 
Altogether,  J.  Breckenridge  Ellis’s 
book  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

To  class  that  very  striking  book, 
“The  Story  of  Eva,”  among  problem 
novels  would  give  an  inadequate  idea 
of  its  realism,  its  freshness  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  its  remarkable  character 
studies.  In  Eva,  the  central  figure  of 
his  group,  Mr.  W’ill  Payne  has  drawn 
with  rare  skill  a  woman  of  no  culture 
and  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  but 
resolute,  large-hearted  and  lovable,  and 
his  plot  traces  the  growth  of  her  gen¬ 
erous  infiuence,  in  spite  of  many  crudi¬ 
ties  and  one  almost  fatal  error  of  judg¬ 
ment,  until  it  finally  dominates  tlie 
w’eak  and  vacillating  purpose  of  her 
lover— a  man  superior  to  her  lu  birtli 
and  education— and  lifts  both  tlieir 
lives  to  a  secure  and  wholesome  level. 
The  questions  of  divorce  and  remar¬ 
riage  Involved  are  treated  with  earn¬ 
estness  and  sincerity,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  are  conservative.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Chicago,  shifting  from 
a  factory  and  a  restaurant  desk  in  the 
opening  chapters  to  an  apartment  ho¬ 
tel  with  all  the  social  complications 
Involved,  at  the  close.  Mr.  Payne  is  a 
writer  of  varied  talents  and  great 
promise.  Hougliton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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